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SPECIMEN copies of this number of THE Critic will be sent 
do prominent representatives of educational interests in this 
country. It is the publishers’ belief that the merits of the 
paper will appeal so forcibly to this class of readers—many of 
‘whom are already on THE CRITIC’S subscription list—that they 
will take pleasure in becoming regular subscribers without loss 
of time. To those who desire to know the paper thorough- 
dy before subscribing for a longer period, we will send it for 
six months (July 1, to December 31, 1884), on receipt of one 
dollar. 





The Negro and the Banjo. 


THE article reproduced from Zhe Saturday Review in 
Tue CRITIC AND GooD LITERATURE of June 28, confirms 
me in a long-delayed purpose to return to a subject which 
may now be said to be a matter of international concern: 
Your esteemed British contemporary is of the opinion that I 
have been overthrown by the various correspondents who 
took exceptions through your columns to the brief paper on 
* Plantation Music’ contributed to THE Critic of Decem- 
ber 15, 1883. But the truth is, that of those who hastened 
to reply to that paper, not one seems to have read it care- 
fully or to have given its statements serious consideration. 
The comments made by these correspondents may be thus 
classified : (1) That which protests against statements not 
to be found in the article in question ; (2) that which mis- 
takes the purport of the statements really made; and (3) 
that which confuses inference with assertion. 

Jn the article on ‘ Plantation Music’ I neither proposed 
nor pretended to discuss the question whether the ne 
plays the banjo. I have never had the slightest doubt that 
there are negroes who play the banjo, just as there are 
negroes who: play the piano, the organ, the accordion, the 
jewsharp, the trombone, the clarionet, the kettle-drum, the 
cornet, or the musical tumblers. Consequently, when Aunt 
Hannah Street writes that she has often heard colored men 
play the banjo in Wayne County in southern Georgia, I do 
not doubt it at all. When Mr. Henry Shellman writes to 
the New York Zimes that the banjo was played at the home 
of his ancestors in Maryland, I have nothing to say; but 
when he continues and says that ‘ the old-time negro melo- 
dies of William C. Foster and others, in which the banjo 
figures, give the best idea of old plantation life,’ I am in- 
clined to think he is dreaming. When Prof. James A. Har- 
rison, of Virginia, is surprised to see my statements about 
the ‘ non-existence of the banjo at the South ;’ I can only say 
that I should be surprised to see them myself ; but I do not 
doubt that he knows two or three common cornfield negroes 
at Lexington who play the banjo uncommonly well. When 
Mr. William John Potts quotes from Jefferson’s ‘ Notes on 
Virginia’ (1784) a statement to the effect that ‘ the instru- 
ment proper to them [the negroes] is the Banjar, which they 
brought hither from Africa,’ I have no controversy with 
him. His quotation comes nearer to the purpose than any- 


thing else I have seen from those who took exceptions to my 
inferences. 
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The question is not whether the banjo is played by 
negroes, here and there, but whether it was’ and is played to 
an extent sufficient to constitute it the typical musical in- 
strument of the plantation negroes, and to justify the use it 
is put to by those who pretend to represent the negro. It 
is the typical musical instrument of the negroes in literature, 
on the stage, and in the public mind ; but is it so in reality ? 
This question I endeavored to answer in the article on 
‘ Plantation Music,’ but only so far as my own experience 
goes. I named several counties in middle Georgia, in which 
were some of the largest plantations in the South, where the 
banjo was not the favorite instrument of the negroes, and 
from this fact I drew the inference that the banjo was not 
the favorite instrument of the negroes on the plantations in 
any part of the South. This inference will be gladly dis- 
avowed when proper evidence shows it to be unwarranted, 
for my heart yearns and hones after the negro with his 
banjo. But why should this beso? It is a mere habit of 
the mind that makes a less attractive figure of the negro with 
his quills and his melodies (melodies which neither William 
C. Foster nor any other white man ever composed) than the 
negro with his banjo. 

Mr. George W. Cable says he has often heard the negroes 
picking the banjo in the slave-mart in New Orleans, though 
on the plantations the fiddle was the most popular instru- 
ment, and he quotes a song to show that its rhythm fits it to 
the banjo. With respect to this, it is a fact that mearly all 
genuine negro songs are ‘patting’ songs, composed (or 
framed, as we may say) with an eye to that peculiar accom- 
paniment. This accounts for the rhythm. But if I am to 
be overthrown with a Creole dandy song, let me retaliate 
with a quotation quite as much to the purpose, and of con- 
siderable interest, unless it should chance to be the produc- 
tion of some William C. Foster or other. It is a stanza 
and chorus of a song that was very popular with the negroes 
before the War, though I have never heard it since : 

I went down to Napper’s house, 
Napper wa’n’t at home ; 
I tuck my seat in de big arm-cheer 
En beat on de ole jaw-bone. 
Oh, rise, ole Napper, 
Kotch ’im by de wool 
Hit ‘im in de eye-ball, 
Bim, bim, bim ! 


Now, if Mr. Cable’s rhythm theory is a reasonable one, the 
song of which the foregoing is a part was written by some 
colored Wagner to fit a bass-drum. The sonorous sugges- 
tion of ‘ Bim, bim, bim!’ is not to be mistaken. The allu- 
sion to the ‘ jaw-bone’ may be more readily explained than 
the origin of the song ; for the bleached jaw-bone of a horse 
was sometimes used as an instrument of accompaniment by 
the negroes, taking the place of the tongs. The clevis of a 
plow was similarly used. But the truth is, the negroes hav- 
ing<strong, melodious voices and good use of their hands 
and feet, had little need of musical instruments. 

The allusion to Mr. Cable reminds me that his brother, 
Mr. James B. Cable, in one of his recent contributions to 
the Chicago Current, touches somewhat suggestively the 
subject under discussion. ‘ Where,’ he asks, ‘was the 
banjo? Certainly not in the negro quarter.’ I quote from 
memory, and if the quotation is wrong, it is because I have 
not put it strong enough. With respect to the plantation 
negroes in Louisiana, I leave Mr. George W. Cable to settle 
the matter with Mr. James B. Cable. 

Among those who contributed to the controversy set 
afoot by the article on ‘ Plantation Music’ is Mr. Erastus 
Brainerd, formerly of the Atlanta Constitution, but now of 
the Philadelphia Press, who says he has seen negroes singly 
and in groups go by his house in Atlanta and by the Consi#i- 
tution office playing the banjo. Moreover, he has the testi- 
mony of ‘his cook and washerwoman that the banjo was 
played by the negroes on the plantations before and during 
the War. I have’no doubt that the groups of banjo-players 
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heard by Mr. Brainerd were negro barbers strumming on 
their guitars. I am told that there is a barber in Atlanta 
who plays the banjo ; but none of the reporters of Zhe Con- 
stitution have been able to find the negro banjo-pickers that 
paraded the streets during Mr. Brainerd’s sojourn in 
Atlanta. There is one fact to which Mr. Brainerd makes no 
allusion—namely : that, as a memento of his residence in 
Atlanta, he carried away—not a banjo bought from a music- 
‘store, but—a sample of Pan’s-pipes, made by a negro. 

It would be an easy matter to offset the testimony of 
one individual with the testimony of another ; but to what 
purpose? The question, as I have endeavored to point 
out, is—not did one or a dozen plantation negroes play the 
banjo, but—was the banjo the typical or favorite instru- 
ment of the plantation negro as he existed in the South? 
But enough of this, at least for the present. 

In ‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost’ (I would hunt up the passage 
but for fear of being stabbed by the ever-ready obelus of 
crank or commentator) Costard goes running off the stage, 
crying ‘ Sola, sola}! The negroes, catching this from the 
English colonists in Virginia, have modified and preserved 
it. In their tongue, therefore, I cry ‘ So long! so long !’ 

JorL CHANDLER Harris. 


Reviews 
“The Great Republic.” * 

It is the fate of America to be widely and variously criti- 
cised. Sometimes her self-constituted critics find much to 
praise in the people and the institutions of the New World, 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer (perhaps the greatest of living 
thinkers) has done. Sometimes, like Mr. Matthew Arnold 
(a poet and critic of great cultivation), they see more to de- 
plore than to commend. But there is yet another class of 
“international critics’ who so skilfully balance their praise 
or dispraise with comment of an exactly opposite character, 
that if one read only the left-hand pages of their books, he 
would think them the best natured people in the world, 
while if he confined his attention to the right-hand pages, 
his soul would be fired with indignation at the harshness of 
‘ the writers’ judgments. Of the class Jast mentioned Sir 
Lepel Griffin happens to be the latest representative. Hav- 
ing, as 4 lad, passed successfully a competitive examination 
for admission to the British civil-service, he obtained an 
appointment in India. Promotion followed the satisfactory 
discharge of his duties, until he came at last to exercise 
control over a large part of the Queen’s Eastern possessions. 
With official promotion, ‘moreover, came admission to the 
Order of the Star of India ; and a desire, on the part of the 
recipient of this not uncommon distinction, to air his hastily- 
formed opinions and newly-acquired title in magazines and 
books. A superficial acquaintance with the United States 
furnished him the desired opportunity, and the pages of 
The Fortnightly Review have accordingly been enlivened of 
late with the East Indian’s spirited though callow observa- 
tions on the politics and society of ‘ The Great Republic.’ 
The papers containing these observations are reprinted, we 
are told, at the suggestion of the editor of the review, 
so that one person, at least, besides the author himself, is a 
believer in the importance of the book. Let us see what 
the volume really contains. 

As we have already intimated, there is much in it to 
gratify, and much to wound, our vanity. Thus, we are 
told that the Americans are ‘intrinsically disagreeable,’ 
but that possibly they are a little tess so than the English, 
who are ‘almost the most disagreeable race extant.’ 
‘American cockneys’ throw a ‘colored lime-light, red, 
green, and blue upon the hoary fleece of Niagara ;’ but the 
art-loving Italians set up electric lights to guide visitors to 
the summit of Vesuvius when the volcano is in irruption. 
* The St. Lawrence is, like the Mississippi or the lakes, too 


Republic. 


* The Great By Sir Lepel Henry Griffin, K. C. S. I. N 
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large to be uniformly beautiful” (sic), but it is still ‘a 
superb stream’ (falling short, presumably, only of the 
Thames or the Tyne) ; while the Hudson between New York 
and West Point is ‘ well worth seeing,” and the Mississippi 
is ‘a river larger and longer [sic] than any to be found else- 
where.’ ‘Female beauty in the States is extremely rare,. 
while the average of ordinary good looks is unusually low,’ 
but ‘ the American type of beauty is extremely delicate and 
refined, and London and Continental society will always. 
contain some American ladies who may rank among the 
loveliest in the world.’ The dramatic art in America is at 
a low ebb, but in no country are there so many or such 
handsome theatres, ‘ or more enthusiastic and quick-witted 
audiences, ’ while American dramatic criticism ‘is often both 
learned and discrimimating.” And, finally, Atmericans 
though wholly wanting in superficial polish are, according. 
to Sir Lepel, ‘ warm-hearted and chivalrous in the highest 
degree,’ and have given woman ‘a far more favorable and 
just’ position than she holds in England. 

It will be seen that whenever Sir Lepel thinks he has de- 
livered a blow that might provoke resentment, he seeks to- 
conciliate us by tickling the soles of our feet. But, really, 
on one will resent his harshest criticisms. Asa rule, his 
observations reveal such a plentiful lack of information on 
the subject in hand that the feeling of the American reader 
will be one of unmixed amusement. The book is written, 
however, not for the American,. but for the English reader, 
‘and especially for English Liberals,’ it being Sir Lepel’s 
object ‘to point out, for their avoidance, those of the polit~ 
ical methods of America which strike me [him] as thor- 
oughly bad and corrupt.’ For a book having this as its 
main motive, there would' seem to be a vast amount of irrel- - 
evant matter between its covers. Notwithstanding the 
author’s intention, however, the book will be read, if it be 
read at all, not by the English Liberals, but by Americans, 
at home and abroad, who will read it simply for amusement. 
And they will find amusement chiefly in the irrelevant 
matter—not in the description of: political corruption in 
New York, Albany and Washington, for much that Sir 
Lepel says in this connection is true though wearisomely 
trite—but in such passages‘as that which shows the author 
to have fallen into the ridiculous error of accepting as true 
the humorous accounts of Mr. George William (not Wash- 
ington) Childs contained in Zhe Sun.and in.some Delaware 
Water Gap guide-book that fell into his hands. They wilh 
be amused, too, by the paragraph in which the prosaic gndi 
uninteresting spectacle of a few uncultivated millionnaires. 
occupying boxes at a performance in. the Metropolitan. 
Opera House is likened to ‘the scene of anguish surveyed 
by Satan when, in Milton’s song, he rose from the fiery 
marl and addressed his peers.’ A.smile will overspread the 
lips of those who read the chapter in which the gallant 
knight professes himself a victim of the 0’ Donovan Rossa. 
scare. Sir Lepel takes a very melancholy view indeed of 
American civilization, and is inclined to think that the 
negro, being too ignorant to realize his miserable position, 
‘is probably the only man who laughs. to-day in America.’ 
He is wrong, however. The man who laughs in America. 
to-day is the man who reads “The Great Republic ;’ but he 
does'nt Jaugh where the author expects him to. 


“ Public Life in England.’ * 

Comine so soon after ‘ John Bull and his Island,’ ‘ Pub- 
lic Life in England,’ it is to be feared, will find its market 
forestalled. This is the more to be regretted, since any 
comparison between the two books—save in the one matter 
of their power to amuse—must end in favor of the latter. 
Not that M. Daryl is deficient in humor—far from it ; but he 
sows his jests with a more sparing hand than his compatriot. 
He is more in sympathy with the English temperament than. 


* Public Life in England.. By Philippe Daryl.. Translated: by Henry Frith. 
Cloth, $1 ; paper, Porc New: York :: George Routledge &.Sons, 
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‘O’ Rell, whose Gallicism vents itself occasionally in an 
unmistakable crow. To this sympathetic quality M. Daryl 
adds an insight and a power of exposition which render his 
‘book peculiarly valuable. Much of the information which 
is here presented at a glance one would scarcely know how to 
put one’s finger upon elsewhere ; a page of ‘ Public Life in 
England ’ may save the reader from ransacking perhaps a 
‘score of volumes. Not only is the information accessible, 
‘but it is so penetrated by the light of the author's intelli- 
gence as to illuminate the subject in all its parts. .M. Daryl 
is a master of the strategy of facts ; he so disposes his forces 
as to make every atom tell. Facts are stubborn things, says 
the proverb. Say rather that theories are stubborn things ; 
tthe brick wall is not obstinate, but the head that butts 
-against it. 

With all the practicality of the English people, there is a 
-certain shiftlessness in the national character which at times 
‘reminds one of Penelope unweaving at night her labors of 
the day. Not to speak of the lack of foresight displayed in 
England’s foreign policy—of the hand-to-mouth character ot 
her domestic legislation,—the needless complexity of the 
‘municipal machinery of London and other cities is a striking 
‘instance of ill-directed force. We must refer the reader to 
M. Daryl’s pages for an amusing account of the experience 
of a foreign ratepayer in London. But if the corporation 
of London is an anomaly, what shall we say of Plympton- 
Earle, where the Town Council has resolved itself into a 
“ tontine ’ which will vest the municipal revenues in the last 
‘survivors? Or of Yarmouth, which ‘ levies a tax on all 
‘vessels entering the port, and is only bound to “‘ set up a 
‘barrel on a pole’”’ at fair-time. But the fair has not been 
theld for the last century or two.’ Or of Lostwethiel, which 
‘has more than £1000 revenue, of which not a penny is ever 
employed in benefiting the inhabitants. The Council is 
composed ot seven life-members ; one of these twenty years 
ago fled the country, another has ceased to attend the 
meetings. The five remaining members are friends or allies, 
and obey servilely one of their number, a tanner, who exer- 
cises a regular dictatorship over the town. Amongst other 
.prerogatives he claims the right of running the water from 
chis tannery down the centre of the main street. The river is 
:$o infected by this water that all the fish in it are born blind. 
The Recorder of the place has justiciary rights. He quitted 
ithe town a quarter of a century ago for Gibraltar, and the 
dictator above-mentioned has succeeded him in his office.’ 
‘One imagines this tyrant as a red-nosed personage with a 
“swollen head and a stuffed club, surrounded by comic beef- 
eaters and the other stock-characters of burlesque opera. 
Apparently the Nineteenth Century has not yet dawned over 
the whole of England. 

M. Daryl’s chapter on the House of Commons is excellent 
reading. Of John Bright’s oratory he says: ‘ To hear him 

speaking is a pleasure for gods and men. Thoughts are 
expressed from his lips with an amplitude and simplicity 
which is noble, a clearness of tone which makes one in- 

‘voluntarily think of snow-clad summits, or of the majestic 
voice of the ocean. He is Bossuet, Pascal and Franklin 
allin one. The ear, the heart, the intelligence, the soul are 

-all charmed. He excels in finding his imagery on the spur 
as it were, struck like coins which enter at once into circula- 
tion. He knows how to touch all the chords of the human 
heart one after another; or rather —and this is what 

tavishes and carries away his audience—they feel that his 
efforts are not the effect of art, but of profound conviction 

‘backed up by incomparable gifts. He always appears as it 

‘he thought it possible to persuade his adversaries by good 
reasons, and certainly he thinks so : he judges them by him- 
self.” In his portrait of Bradlaugh the author does justice 

‘to a remarkable man who, whatever his faults,has been the 

‘victim of a hypocritical persecution. ‘Sympathetic as M. 


Daryl is, he shows no mercy to cant, or to humbug in any 
‘form. There are other countries which might offer to him 
-a field for the exercise of his talents. ; 
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The English rendering is good, but it amuses one to 
recognize the well-known passage from ‘The Princess’ 
metamorphosed by a double translation into: ‘A sudden 
buffet, and behold, the most grave citizen loses his head ; 
the sovereign is bewildered, the soldier refuses to fight, 
while little boys fire off guns in the streets.’ And surely 
‘five feet six inches’ (p. 239) is less than the average 
height of an officer in the Guards. 





‘“‘A Palace-Prison.”’ * 

‘A PALACE-Prison,’ though outwardly a novel, is not 
to be judged on its literary merits either in style or plot. If 
the reader is at first a little amused by the style, and a little 
doubtful whether there ever were mothers and brothers 
who did not believe in fresh air for girls—still more doubt- 
ful whether there were ever girls who so implicitly obeyed 
mothers and brothers in trifles, —amusement soon gives way 
to sympathy. For the incidents of the book are said to be 
true, and even if they were not true, the reader knows too 
well that the experience in lunatic asylums has been too often 
precisely what is here described ; how often it has been 
worse, one hardly dares to contemplate, on reflecting that 
no institution in the world has such opportunities for cover- 
ing up its own misdeeds as a hospital for the insane. ‘ Poor 
girl! See how terribly she is affected! It is a peculiarity 
of the disease, you know, that the patient always turns 
against her best friends,’ can be the reply in explanation of 
any statements from the partially insane which are damaging 
to the authorities. The sub-title of the book is * The 
Past and the Present ;’ but although the incidents occurred 
twenty-seven years ago, the author does not practically 
contrast the well-known brutality of the past with the 
improved methods of the present in the care of the insane. 
The reader is warned that the most attractive building, with 
the most extensive grounds and the greatest apparent liberty 
for the partially insane, may harbor scenes of horror within 
to make even a reader shudder. Recent disclosures at one 
of the prominent asylums of the country prove that the 
author does not exaggerate. What the insane who have 
no personal friends can be made to suffer without discovery 
is something fearful to contemplate; but we need just 
such books as ‘A Palace-Prison’ to remind us that the 
most devoted friends, even those who call persistently at the 
institution, may be hoodwinked with terrible ease. The 
problem is a hard one ; for if one is to hesitate in commit- 
ting a friend even to the best institution, little excuse can be 
offered for one who leaves at large a mind unhinged even in 
the least degree. We doubt whether the author’s plea for 
securing private surveillance for each case is really practi- 
cable ; but the suggestion is certainly worth notice, if it only 
leads us to remember that small institutions, such as that 
of Dr. Hallock, at Cromwell, Conn., are more likely to 
insure kindness to the patient than the immense institutions 
where even the most intelligent and well-meaning head can 
hardly guard against faithlessness in so many subordinates. 
While it is undoubtedly true that the new methods of kind- 
ness have made many such cures as that described, two-or 
three years ago, in the story of ‘ Doctor Ben,’ it is well 
for us to be reminded by this new story, that a frightful 
proportion of the partially insane have been made com- 
pletely insane, as was poor Marion, by the asylum intended 
for her cure. : 





Dr. Bain’s ‘Practical Essays.’’ + 
THE CHAPTERS which have attracted us most in Dr. Alex- 
ander Bain’s ‘ Practical Essays’ are those which treat of civil 
service competitive examinations, the classical controversy, 
the university ideal (past and present), the art of study, and 
religious tests and subscriptions. If ‘ outspokenness 1s a vir- 
tue to be encouraged,’ Dr. Bain is certainly in no need of en- 





* A Palace-Prison. $1. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
+ Practical Essays. By Alexander Bain. §1.530. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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couragement, for he speaks his mind on all possible occa- 
sions, and particularly in these five chapters, with a plainness 
and emphasis that leave nothing to be desired. It is needless 
to say that as a canny Scot, and a highly radical and absolute- 
ly liberated one, he is full of ‘ historic doubts ’ as to the ex- 
pediency of competitive examinations at all, and that the 
present English system of prescribed studies for competition 
comes in for a series of keen thrusts and telling criticisms 
from his pen. In our opinion, however, Dr. Bain pursues 
his crusade against the study of the classical languages in 
this and the following chapter with more zeal than under- 
standing, and it is by no means improbable that his own style 
would have benefited by a more familiar acquaintance with 
these languages than his book displays. He thinks (with 
some of our advanced men) that the universities must be 
prepared to admit a thorough course of modern languages 
as alternative with Latin and Greek; while nobody will 
doubt his statement that the teaching of the classics needs 
decided improvement. But that the same training and the 
same culture may be obtained from the modern as from the 
ancient languages, all experience seems to deny ; and the 
emphatic tests recently applied practically at the University 
of Berlin confirm the denial experimentally and absolutely. 
An interesting sketch is given (in the chapter devoted to 
that subject) to university-teaching in the Middle Ages, and 
especially in Scotland ; further on Dr. Bain tries to fix how 
far the universities are essential to professional teaching, and 
suggests, as equally valuable in the long run what he calls 
the perennial alternative of apprenticeship. The essay on 
the art of study is replete with sound maxims and treats with 
fulness the selection of texts, what constitutes the study of 
a book (copying literally, committing to memory, making 
abstracts, and Locke’s plan of reading), distributing the 
attention in reading, desultory reading, proportion of book- 
reading to observation at first hand, and the adjuncts of 
reading, such as conversation and original composition. 
Americans will gladly accept his view of the abolition of 
religious tests for teachers and pupils. 


‘‘The American Horsewoman.” * 

In a play of Euripides one of the characters is said to 
‘dream horses,’ and one of the favorite family-names of 
antiquity was P/il-ippos, or the lover of horses—a charac- 
teristic feature of Greek civilization, seen not only in the 
Herodotean ‘ four-horse families,’ an expression indicative 
of distinction, as contra-distinguished from our ‘ one-horse af- 
fair,’ but also delineated with exquisite skill on the frieze of 
the Parthenon. Coming down a millennium or so later, we 
find the Aztecs of Mexico establishing one of the horses of 
Cortes in a temple with a view to worshipping the animal, 
quite after the fashion of the times of Caligula. Later still 
the Derby Day, Longchamps, Ascot, with all their magnifi- 
cent preparation, ceremonial, solemnities, liturgies of the 
horse, hymns to the race, pans to the victor, mysterious 
service-books, vast congregations, dust and incense, estab- 
lished themselves fully and finally in some countries as the 
ultimate triumph of the religion and worship of the eques- 
trian, or rather equine, deity. Commentators on the ser- 
vice of this complicated divinity have not been wanting, 
from the times of the war-hdrses of Job and Alexander to the 
latest performances of Goldsmith Maid. The elaborate 
ritual of the English worship is known to all, and the cen- 
taur-women of the isle have been perpetuated in the pages 
of John Leech. ; 

From time to time new manuals of this strange and 
fascinating creed have poured forth from the press, filled 
with illustrations and directions how to conduct one’s self 
during the service, private or public. Latest but not 
longest is the ‘ American Horsewoman,’ with the figure on 
the back of a dasliing damsel clearing a three-rail fence at a 


leap. Mrs. Karr’s handbook is definite, practical, and well- 
* The American Horsewoman. 


By Mrs. E. Karr. $2. Boston: Houghton, 
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written, and abounds with just such advice as to riding- 
habits, saddles and bridles, mounting and dismounting a 
horse, the seat on horseback, holding reins and manag- 
ing horses, as American women need at the present moment. 
The author discusses, like a true priestess of the Philippiam 
mysteries, the dark oracles of the god—the walk, the trot, 
the amble, the pace, the rack, canter, hand-gallop, flying 
gallop, leap, standing leap, flying leap, defences of the 
horses, and the critical situations into which blind and over- 
enthusiastic devotees are apt to get themselves ; and every-- 
where her style is flowing and agreeable. A catechism of 
thirty-four points necessary to be learned and to be welk 
understood by ‘equestriennes,’ concluding with a glossary 
and index, completes the manual of horsemanship, which 
may be heartily recommended as a most useful little book. 


Recent Fiction. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT's ‘ Piccadilly’ (Harper), as 
satire on English society, o’erleaps itself. It is hard to 
define precisely wherein the success of genuine satire lies ; 
but while its name exempts it from any marked display 
of the good-nature essential to mere humor, it is certain 
that satire which is wholly bitter is not of the best and 
brightest kind. Mr. Oliphant states frankly that he has 
made his cap rather too large to fit, but that he has done so, 
with the object of making it impossible for any one to 
suppose he intends it to fit any particular head. There is a 
certain satisfaction to the American mind in having it. 
acknowledged and set forth that in other countries besides. 
the United States what may be called the great social squirm 
goes on with more or less of the wriggling for invitations. 
and prominence known among us as ‘ push,’ and pursued 
in Great Britain, according to Mr. Oliphant, by the more 
direct process of ‘cash down,’ It is also a satisfaction to 
have an exaggerated case of the British managing mamma 
shown up in contrast with the much-abused American 
mother who so far neglects her offspring as not only not to- 
manage, but not to chaperon. But in spite of this not un- 
gratifying admission of social evils on the other side of the 
water, Mr. Oliphant’s work is unpleasing to the extent of 
seeming less an injustice to British nature than an insult to- 
human nature. Granting that such things as he describes do 
occur, do the rest of us care to hear about it ? or will Mr.. 
Oliphant’s work put a stop to it ? 


IT IS LONG since we have read a story so charming as: 
‘ Dissolving Views,’ by Mrs. Andrew Lang. (Harper.) In 
these days, when those of our novels that are not distressingly 
poor are apt to be exceedingly good with a sort of aggres- 
sive goodness, it is much to be grateful for to be treated to 
something which is just a pretty story. ‘ Dissolving Views,” 
however, although its prettiness and its charm are its most 
striking qualities, is really more than merely pretty. The 
author has the rare skill of working in much of her own 
experience of social life and bright talk and anecdote, while 
making it all seem the natural outcome of just the situa- 
tions and people she is at the moment dealing;with. Her 
young people have the rare merit of talking exceedingly 
well, while never saying anything that is stilted. The great 
charm of the story is that it deals with the average men ant 
women that we know: the dear, delightful people who are 
neither villains nor heroes, neither very rich nor very poor,, 
neither #sthetes nor paupers, neither aristocrats nor philan- 
thropists ; people who talk well and live well, who do noth-- 
ing extraordinary, who give pleasant little dinners. and 
whom one loves. The story was not written to advocate 
anything, or expose anything, or ridicule anything. It gives 
clever little hits at popular crazes, but aims at nothing more 
than redeeming from its utterly ephemeral existence one of 
those ‘ Dissolving Views’ of love and tenderness and 
brightness which are not at all uncommon in real life, but 
painfully rare in literature. 
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‘Tue SHADOW OF THE War’ (Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 
is ‘a Story of the South in Reconstruction Times,’ and is 
marked by an impartiality of statement and representation 
which stamps it at once as the work of a fair-minded 
man, not too fair-minded to feel strongly, but willing 
to give even the devil his due in matters that seem to 
him personally pretty devilish. The author cares less, 
apparently, about writing a good novel, than about con- 
veying in the form of a novel certain political information 
which he is wise enough to know the novel-reading class 
would refuse to imbibe in any other way. He is fortunate 
in having at hand incidents vivid enough for a pretty good 
plot even for a mere novel, and these incidents are so in- 
troduced as to seem to have been actually drawn from life. 
Even if they are not, there is every reason to believe that 
they do not exaggerate the situation, and they are exciting 
enough to hold the interest of the novel-reader to the end. 
The author is neither a Northerner who ascribes all the evils 
of reconstruction times to the Southern white man, nor a 
Southerner who ascribes them all to the negro; but an 
American who realizes that there was fault'on both sides, 
but who rejoiced greatly when the troops were recalled from 
their station beside the Southern ballot-box. The book is 
a thoughtful, impartial effort to delineate troublous scenes 
and times, interesting and forcible, and bearing the stamp 
of trustworthiness. 





* A PeriLous Secret ’ (Harper) is much better than most 
of Charles Reade’s later work, and is, indeed, exceedingly 
good. One does not care very much for the plot and the 
villains, and it may fairly be doubted whether a child of four 
years is not too old to be successfully palmed off for a child 
that has died ; but the firing of the mine is told with the old 
spirit, and the incidentals—the illogical, unreasonable, not 
very natural but always entertaining young women, and the 
interviews with the lower classes, especially the old groom 
George, when the fair Julia is about to mount —are given 
with very much of the old charm. The same author’s 
‘Good Stories," illustrated, is a compilation of many stories 
originally published in Harper's Magazine or the Weekly. 
It includes ‘ The Picture,’ which from all accounts owes a 
part, at least, of its goodness to some one besides Charles 
Reade, and the rather dull ‘ Singleheart and Doubleface,’ 





with its remarkable topography of New York City. Any- . 


thing by Charles Reade is sure to be more or less amusing, 

but he who remembers ‘ Peg Woffington’ and ‘ Christie 

en ’ will shake his head over the best of the ‘ Good 
tries.’ 





Minor Notices. 

‘Tue Lire or EvizaBetH Fry,’ by Mrs. E. R. Pitman 
(Roberts : Famous Women Series), though less interesting 
from a merely literary point of view than most of the series, 
is valuable for its practical details and the insight it gives 
into Mrs. Fry’s practical labors. The warning, the advice, 
the example, are still needed ; for while we have made a 
great stride forward since the early days of this century, 
when three hundred crimes were punishable with death, we 
are still far from having mastered that great principle of 
social and political economy, that our prisons should mean 
not punishment but reform. It is interesting to know that 
Elizabeth Fry was not born with a bent toward philan- 
thropy ; that she was, indeed, particularly fond of the world 
and its gayeties as a young girl ; and it is still more interest- 
ing to know that she was roused to philanthropy, not by the 
sudden warning of a great affliction that weakened her 
fondness for society, but merely by gradual awakening of 
her moral and mental perception of what was best and 
noblest. She was not made‘ good’ by a moral shock, 
hardly by a religious shock, though the words of a new 
preacher did much to start her in her course, and she did 
not dedicate her life to philanthropy till she had seriously 
tried and weighed the attractions and the value of ‘the 
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world.’ Incidentally, the book reminds us that we need 
not dedicate ourselves heart and soul to philanthropic effort 
in order to be philanthropic, by reminding us of the fact 
that George Cruikshank is said to have brought about such 
a reform by a single caricature—that he practically put 
an end to hanging for minor o‘fences, no man or woman 
ever being hung for passing forged Bank of England notes 
after the publication of his famous ‘ Bank note, of to be 
imitated,’ suggested by a hanging he had witnessed. 





GENERAL Gorpon’s ‘Reflections in Palestine’ (Macmillan) 
are not only not practical but not spiritual. So far as they are 
topographical, they consist of elaborate verification of Bible 
measurements, with the naive admission of the author that 
‘the root-principle for the right study of Jerusalem is that 
we should first know our Bibles and with this knowledge: 
examine the localities.’ So far as they border at all upom 
religion, they are theological, but with a logic which the: 
average mind finds it hard to follow, and with inferences: 
the average soul will not find much comfort in. The 
religious spirit that claims to find singular and striking 
beauty in the coincidence that God’s first words to man 
were ‘ Thou shalt not eat’ while Christ’s last words to man 
were ‘ Take, eat,’ is one that will not appeal to many 
readers. The serious consideration whether Satan was the 
apple that Eve ate, or whether he was merely ithe apple, 
is hardly more interesting than the author's assurance at 
last that we need not be troubled about it. He himself is 
convinced that Eve did not sacrifice to Satan, although of 
course she had fellowship, participation, communion with 
him. 





‘WorK AMONGST WoRKINGMEN,’ by Ellice Hopkins 
(Thomas Whittaker), refers chiefly to the efforts of a young 
English girl to bring souls to Christ. It is quite free 
from religious cant, and it is evident that the young worker 
meant all her spiritual efforts to bear practical fruit, while 
at the close of her book she deals with the question of 
lodging-houses, clubs and savings-banks. Her success im 
drawing rough grown men to listen to her seems phenomenal, 
but a similar case in Boston a few years ago bears witness to 
the fact that one young girl in earnest may do quite as. 
much as a full-grown woman or man, and more than some: 
full-grown people. The author’s success was evidently 
due to her bright, practical, simple way of ‘ putting things,” 
probably very largely to her faculty for amusing illustra- 
tions. She has no hobbies, but she greatly desires that the 
English workingman should take example from the prov- 
ident Frenchman, and never spend quite all he earns. 
She does not believe in total abstinence. The tone of the 
book is helpful, practical and courageous. 





Mr. Jasper B. Cownpin has read Milton’s epics till his 
head is full of their sonorous music, so that when he comes 
to write an epic of hisown—‘ The New Christiad ’—it proves 
to be a mere paraphrase, if not a veritable parody, of the 
Miltonic masterpieces, resembling them in form and manner 
as closely as it is possible for him to compass it, but being 
as unlike them in spirit and execution as Mr. Cowdin him- 
self is unlike the great Puritan, in whom—if Mr. Dryden is 
to be believed—Nature joined the greatest poet of Greece 
with the greatest of Italy. There is not a passage in ‘ The 
New Christiad’ which cannot be closely paralleled by one, 
or more than one, in ‘ Paradise Lost’ or ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained.’ Occasionally, the versification is quite smooth ; 


but the writer’s touch is uncertain, and his recollection of 
the melodious rhythm of his model does not prevent him 
from perpetrating lines that positively refuse to be scanned. 
And as the master himself is so little read nowadays, a 
feeble imitator of his style can hardly look for encourage- 
ment. 
the epic muse. 


But Mr. Cowdin is not exclusive in his devotion to 
A note at the back of the present volume 
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informs us that, ‘as the lyric poems of the author (which 
were recited on several occasions) have been asked for in 
book-form, one of them will soon be published.’ 


‘A MoDERN Proteus’ is the name of a little volume con- 
taining ‘ a list of books published under more than one title.’ 
It was compiled by Mr. James Lyman Whitney, and is pub- 
lished by F. Leypoldt. Its object is to ‘ show how greatly 
the custom of giving new titles to old books has increased 
of late, and how pressing is the need of areform.’ The 
custom is, indeed, far too common, and jt is not confined, 
we are sorry to say, to disreputable publishers, seeking by 
illegitimate means to increase the sale of books that have 
failed to attract attention on their first appearance. It is a 
practice often resorted to by houses of the highest standing, 
actuated by motives that cannot be condemned ; and yet 
the result is almost equally confusing to readers, book- 
sellers and librarians. A common source of annoyance in 
this connection, though a pardonable one, is the rechristen- 
ing of books of English birth. Dumas’ and Zola’s novels 
have been more variously named and renamed by their 
American publishers than those of any other authors men- 
tioned in this list of more than goo titles. But then these 
works have been reprinted here chiefly by the Petersons, 
who have not been in the publishing business so many years 
without learning all the mysteries of the trade. Opposed as 
we are to the renaming of books, wé should be glad to see 
an exception made of the volume in hand. ‘A Modern 
Proteus’ suggests a work of fiction, rather than a serious 
and valuable book of reference, such as Mr. Whitney has 
prepared for us. 


Mr. Saltus and Micromegas. 
To THE EpiTors or THE CRITIC: 


I notice a curious slip in Mr. Saltus’s workmanlike and 
fascinating little monograph on Balzac. On page 60 he says 
of Balzac that he was to some extent indebted to Scott and 
Hoffmann, but not to any one else. ‘ And,’ he says, ‘ even 
where Hoffman is not, he at least is entirely modern and 
absolutely original ; for the fantastic effects of the former 
were drawn from Micromegas, who had already extracted 
them from Cyrano de Bergerac,—a well into which, it 
may be noted, Voltaire himself bas dipped.’ ‘ Quandoque 
bonus dormitat,’ etc., you know. I think this is a case 
where the author has erred quite amusirgly, owing to his 
relying on vague hearsay and recollection rather than on 
first-hand research. Micromegas is the here of Voltaire’s 
horse-laugh extravaganza of the same name. He is an 
inhabitant of a planet of the star Sirius, and has a physical 
height of just 120,000 feet. The only book of his which 
reached the earth is the one he gave his atomistic human 
friends at parting with them on the shores of the Baltic ! 

I guess that what Mr. Saltus remembered having heard 
was that Voltaire was in part indebted to Cyrano de Berge- 
rac’s ‘ Histoire Comique des Etats et Empires de la Lune et 
du Soleil," for ideas in his ‘ Micromegas.’ But even this 
I believe not to have much basis in fact. Bergerac’s work 
is rightly characterized by somebody (I believe the writer of 
the sketch of him in Larouche or the ‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle’) as a weak affair. I find in it none of the strength 
of Voltaire’s little satire. Bergerac gets to the moon by 
the silly device of surrounding his person with a number of 
bottles of ros¢e, which, when the sun shines upon them, give 
off steam, and elevate him into ‘the air. Similarly he goes 
to the sun in+a box with a crystal-facetted globe roof, the 
box having one hole in the top for the escape of the sun- 
rarefied air, and another at the bottom for the entrance of 
a new supply,—a device which is no improvement on that of 
Lucian, who has a ship blown to the moon in a whirlwind, 
and which is about equal in ingenuity to old Bishop God- 
win’s journey to the moon ‘ by the several Ganzas or large 
Geese.’ Voltaire at least gives us none of these pseudo- 
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philosophical, hare-brained inventions ; he does not attempt 
the vratsemblable at all, but permits his colossal beings to 
leap from planet to planet by virtue of their superior knowl- 
edge of the laws of matter and force. As far as regards 
Hoffman, one cannot but consider it unfortunate that Mr. 
Saltus should attribute the ‘ fantastic effects’ of his weird 
fancy to a brief pasquinade of Voltaire ; and equally un- 
fortunate that he should claim for Balzac ‘ absolute 
originality.’ 

BELMONT,” MaAss., June 29. W. S. K. 


To a Tip-up. | 


Sum, unbalanced bird 
A-tip upon the sands, 
Here’s a friendly word, 
A mental shaking-hands. 


Ludicrous enough, 

But not more so than I: 
Of such teet’ring stuff 
Is al] mortality. 


Put a bill on man, 

We'd pass for twins, I think ; 
So since time began 

He’s bobbed it on the brink. 


Fellow, here’s your mate, 
Poor puppet with his strings— 
Twitching threads of fate 
For champion curvetings. 
JoHN VANCE CHENEY. 


Max O’Rell Makes a Statement. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Through the courtesy of the editor of Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette, I have just received a copy of THE Critic of June 
14, 1884, in which it is hinted that I am probably an English- 
man, and that my book—‘ John Bull et son Ile ’—was 
originally written in English. 

I cannot help accepting this statement as the highest com- 
pliment possible paid to my own English version of my 
book, but I shall be glad, however, if you will allow me to 
state through the columns of your excellent paper, that 

1. I am a Frenchman, born and educated in France ; 

2. I have lived eleven years in England ; 

3- ‘John Bull et son Ile’ was written by me in French 
from September 1882 to May 1883, and translated by me 
into English from September 1883 to December 1883. 

I am French lecturer to a great London Institution, and 
I have promised the authorities of this Institution that so 
long as I should be connected with them, I would write 
under a pseudonym. Although my secret is, in London, /e 
secret de Polichinelle, my English friends have been generous 
enough to respect it. May I ask to be treated as kindly by 
the great American nation ? Max O’RELL. 

2 Lime Grove, Lonpon, W., 30 June, 1884. 


Goldsmith’s “Triumph of Benevolence.” 


A LEARNED friend in Berlin, whom we have consulted in 
regard to Mylius, the publisher of ‘ The Triumph of Benev- 
olence ; or, The History of Francis Wills, by the Author 
of the Vicar of Wakefield ’ (see THe Critic, May 10), has 
sent us the following note upon the subject :—‘ I found the 


book you alluded to in the Royal Library. The two 
volumes are bound in one (calf) volume. The publisher, 
August Mylius, was a Berlin bookseller from 1763 to 1790, 
and a man of high standing in his profession. After his 
death, his publications several times changed hands, and 
finally, in 1868, passed into the possession of E. 
Schweigger, who sold them until 1876, when he died. What 
has become of the stock, or whether ‘‘ The Triumph of 
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Benevelence ’’ still formed part of it, I was not able to 
ascertain ; nor could I find any catalogue of Mylius’s pub- 
lications, although I was promised one by several book- 
sellers of good connections. Kayser’s ‘‘ Biicher Lexicon,’’ 
-a very trustworthy source of information, quotes the book 
under the title ‘‘ The Triumph of Benevolence; or, The 
History of Francis Wills : in two vols. 8vo.: Berlin: 1786: 
A. Mylius: 1 Thir. 4gr.,’’ but without the additional 
remark, ‘‘ by the Author of the Vicar of Wakefield.”” The 
copy in the Royal Library, however, has these words. In 
my opinion, which is corroborated by that of excellent 
judges, the book must have been printed by W. Unger, a 
very prominent Berlin type-founder and printer, who by his 
cut and elegance distinguished himself from all Berlin 
printers of the time. The engraving opposite the title-page 
is by Chodoricsky (the A. Menzel of his day), who has 
identified himself with the Frederician era; but the copy 
examined by me is of a worn-out engraving, and just the 
reverse of elegant. It rather seems as if the publisher had 
taken an old engraving of Chodoricsky. Besides, the paper 
-on which it is printed is too thin and shabby.’ 


The Lounger 


SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN’S statistics concerning America are as in- 
accurate as his taste is vulgar, his grammar defective and his 
opinions absurd. As an example, take his figures relating to the 
Indians. ‘If all the Indian tribes—men, women and children, 
‘throughout the States and Territories—be enumerated, they 
amount to some 66,000 souls, the population of a second-rate 
‘town. Yet a long series of Indian outrages and reprisals have 
and are taking place.’ The Indian population is not very large, 
to be sure, but it is much larger than Sir Lepel would have 
‘Englishmen, and especially English Liberals,’ believe, num- 
bering, indeed, some 250,000 souls. This, by the way, is 
-supposed to have been about the number of the aborigines in the 
country at the time of its settlement by the English, and it is 
now steadily increasing. But what can you expect of a man 
who regards the Post-Office as, with possibly one exception, the 
finest building in New York, and describes Central Park— 
a veritable paradise, only 840 acres in extent—as a ‘ magnificent 
expanse of wilderness ?’ 


A DETROIT doctor, fired no doubt by the success of ‘ Study 
and Stimulants,’ has issued the following circular to literary 
people : 

At present Iam engaged in collecting material for an interesting 
book, to be published under the name, ‘‘ The Methods of Authors.’ 
As its title indicates, it will contain the mode or way of working of 
writers in all parts of the world. I trust that it will not only be inter- 
esting, but also useful to authors themselves. Please inform me of 
your own method. 1. Do you prefer daytime or the night? 2. Do 
you make an outline, a skeleton of your work first? 3. Do you use 
stimulants when at work, as wine, coffee or tobacco? 4. Have you 
any particular habit, when at work? 5. How many hours aday do 
you spend at the writing-desk ? 6. Did you ever force yourself to work 
when not having an inclination todo so? Please answer these ques- 
tions and communicate to me such other matters connected with the 
subject as you may think of. 

I would suggest as a fitting answer to Question 2 the follow- 
ing: ‘No; 1 do not make a skeleton of my work first : com- 
monly, it makes a skeleton of me last.’ (See Dante’s famous 
remark that the book had made him ne Evidently the privi- 
lege of contributing ‘ material’ to so valuable a work is to be 
considered as full equivalent for the time and pains poor author- 
ship may devote to answering the questions propounded, and to 
“communicating ‘ other matters connected with the subject.’ 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury’ thinks that the disposition of 
the Church of England to increase the episcopal body beyond its 
present membership of thirty, shows an increasing interest in 


religious affairs. It certainly looks as if some powerful motive 
were operating, to induce the Church to permit itself any further 
‘indulgence in the expensive luxury of bishops. The Archbishop 
‘of Canterbury himself is paid $75,000 a year; the Archbishop 
“of York, $50,000; while the annual incomes of the Bishops 
‘range from $50,000 (London) to $10,000 (Sodor and Man). 
“Together, the Archbishops and Bishops are paid upward of 
‘$800,000 a year. But then the Church has an income of about 
$25,000,000, so the pressure may be easily increased. 
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‘C’EsT toujours la faute de celui qui meurt’—a quotable 
maxim, and very applicable to a certain paper on the 
*‘ Babylonian Woman’s Language’ in one of our learned reviews. 
I have skimmed this article—which is a miracle of far-darting 
learning—from one end to the other without discovering what 
the eme-sal, or ‘woman’s language’ of ancient Babylonia, was. 
One fact about it, however, is very interesting, and that is that 
the recherche and the ensuing discovery were suggested to Prof. 
Haupt by a conversation with an American lady in London, 
whose ‘slight dialectical tinge’ put it into the Professor's head 
to examine his tablets again and see if dialects did not exist on 
the Euphrates as well as on the Mississippi and the Thames, 
But, unfortunately, it seems that these dead ladies of Meso- 
potamia did not leave enough of their tongue behind to illumine 
the tablets, or at least the interpreter ;—hence the ‘image and 
superscrpition’ at the head of this paragraph. 


AGAIN Poe’s Fordham cottage has been sold ; this. time to a 
toy-dealer down-town, who is, fortunately, an admirer of Poe. 
He proposes to preserve the cottage as ‘ an historical heirloom,’ 
and hopes that it may beso preserved for ‘ generations to come.’ 
I hope so too. Our ‘historical heirlooms’ are disappearing far 
too rapidly, owing to the scarcity of such relic-loving men as Mr. 
P. J. Keary. This picturesque little cottage, situated at the 
junction of two roads, is one of the numerous places where Poe 
is said to have written ‘The Raven.’ There is nothing about 
the place, one would think, to have suggested any such melan-- 
choly train of thought as that which runs through this ‘ poker- 
ish’ poem, though it is certain that he wrote ‘ Ulalume’ there, 
which is much more weird and ghostly than the more famous 
poem. 


‘ DEACON BropiE, or the Double Life,’ is the title of a drama 
by Robert Louis Stevenson and W. E. Henley, recently pro- 
duced at the Prince’s Theatre, London. The plot is founded 
upon fact—the career of an apparently reputable but really 
criminal character who flourished in Edinburgh in the last cent- 
ury. It is described by 7he Atheneum as ‘a powerful but un- 
equal work, standing in need of much alteration and revision.’ 
It is, however, Mr. Stevenson’s first attempt at play-writing, and 
as he is not only a perfect literary stylist but a wonderfully 
clever story-teller, we see no reason to doubt that, with practice, 
he may become a successful dramatist. It is such pens as his 
that the lovers of the stage tike best to see enlisted in their service, 


Mr. Arnold’s Want of Tact. 
To THE EpitTors oF THE CRITIC: 

If you can spare the space, I should like to reply briefly 
to Mr. Walker Kennedy’s letter in your last number, in 
which he says that I made a ‘ palpable mistake’ in ‘ charg- 
ing Matthew Arnold with a want of literary tact,’ and in 
citing Mr. Arnold's lecture on Emerson in support of my 
position, ‘A fair man,’ he thinks, cannot read this lecture 
carefully, without being convinced that he is right and I am 
wrong. Now, I claim to be ‘a fair man,’ and I have not 
only read the lecture carefully, but have had the greater. 
pleasure of hearing Mr. Arnold read it ; and yet my opinion 
on the point at issue is diametrically opposed to your corres- 
pondent’s. Mr. Kennedy observes in the lecturer’s remarks 
‘ an entire absence of prejudice, of rancor, of passion of any 
kind ;’ and so do I. ‘ No one will question the honesty of his 
belief ;* I, at least, will not. ‘ The lecture seemed to have 
been written in some retreat ;’ yes, in common with all of Mr. 
Arnold’s writings, it unquestionably possessed that doubtful 
merit. It showed Mr. Arnold to be, after all allowances 
were made, a great admirer of Emerson ; of whom I, too, 
profess to be, not a great, but a humble and, I hope, not 
unintelligent admirer. Mr. Kennedy’s communication, on 
the other hand, reveals an intelligent and humble admirer of 
Mr. Arnold. His admiration of the distinguished poet and 
critic I am proud to share. Let me repeat asingle sentence 
from the brief essay which seems to have given so much 
offence in certain quarters : ‘ Culture, acuteness, sympathet- 
ic insight, the courage of his convictions—all these are his 
[Mr. Arnold’s] in an unusual degree.” These were my 
words. I admitted that the outburst of resentment pro- 
voked by the lecture was ridiculous, But I held, and J still 
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hold—though I largely agree with his conclusions regarding 
Emerson—that the lecturer showed a want of tact. That the 
praise of Emerson which followed his severe criticism of 
the poet was not enough to relieve him of this charge is 
shown, I think, by the feeling of indignation which my own 
remarks on Mr. Arnold have excited in the bosom of your 
latest correspondent on the subject, as well as in that of the 
earlier one whose note you so kindly answered in my behalf 
a fortnight since. I consider their resentment quite as 
ridiculous as that provoked amongst Emerson’s worshippers 
by Mr. Arnold. Yet I must admit that it fairly exposes me 
to the same complaint that I myself preferred against the 
eminent professor—namely, that of deficient literary tact. 
New York, July ro, 1884. RANDALL BLACKSHAW, - 





Literary Remains of Charles Reade: 
[From The Pall Mall Gasette.] 

* By a clause in his will Mr. Charles Reade desired Mr. Liston, 
his executor, to offer his note-books and scrap-books for inspec- 
tion and copying for two years, publicity being given to this fact 
by advertisement. The advertisement has not yet appeared, 
but we sent down one of our representatives to obtain such in- 
formation as we thought would be interesting to the general 
public, and Mr. Liston most kindly gave him every possible fa- 
cility for his work. It may be well to quote from Mr. Reade’s 
will his actual words concerning the disposal of this most valu- 
able collection, as only a garbled report has as yet appeared: ‘I 
request the said Charles Liston to offer my note-books and my 
scrap-books for inspection and copying, but not for appropria- 
tion or removal, of any part whatever at his own house, but 
not elsewhere, by any professional writers, especially of dramat- 
ic or narrative fiction, for the term of two years from the time 
of my death ; and I request that he will make such offer known 
by * ar na advertisements, and after such term of two years I 
authorize him in his own discretion to give the said collection to 
some public library under such conditions with reference to 
their care and preservation as he may deem it desirable to im- 
pose: if in his opinion there should be any public library in 
Great Britain disposed to treat them with respect ; but in the 
event of his not finding any public library to whom he should 
deem it meet to give them as aforesaid, I request and authorize 
him to adopt some other means of keeping them together, either 
by his own retention of them or by such other means as shall 
seem to him fit to preserve them as evidence of my labors.’ 

Charles’ Reade was not methodic in the disposition of his 
papers, and Mr. Liston estimates that it will take him at least 
two years before the chaotic mass of papers can be reduced to 
anything like order ; and in this work he is now busily engaged. 
A curious collection might be formed of the letters from mad men 
and mad women, with Mr. Reade’s estimate of their special 
degree of sanity or insanity, based on the contents, for he had 
seen but few of the writers. Here, perhaps, is an old prompt- 
book, there a scheme of a story. There is manuscript in boxes, 
in trunks, in drawers, and in closets, all of which must be care- 
fully gone through. The gist of all these will probably be em- 
bodied in a memoir of the novelist. 

Charles Reade was a voluminous writer, but of the extent of 
what he has left behind him it is impossible as yet tospeak. He 
had planned out a huge work on the ‘Wisdom and Folly of 
Nations,’ dealing with politics and social and domestic details, 
for which he had gathered many facts and made many notes, 
Then he had partly written a dissertation on certain Bible char- 
acters, and some of the sheets have even been printed for his 
own private use. But these are scarcely likely to be published. 
Another literary curiosity is an auto-criticism of ‘ Christie 

ohnstone,’ which has never seen the light. Mr. Reade kept a 
journal for many years, but in a desultory fashion—writing, 
perhaps, a few pages, then making no further entries for two or 
three weeks. It was not until Mrs. Seymour's death in 1879 that 
he began to keep a diary in the strict sense of the word, when he 
missed that long-cherished companionship. The sympathetic 
ear into which he had poured his troubles was gone, so he 
turned to the blank pages of his journal. These notes, most 
scrupulously preserved, would possibly fill three volumes. Then 
there are many short stories which have appeared in news- 
papers and magazines, and some again which are in manu- 
script. Their pecuniary value it is impossible to estimate, For 
some of his novels Mr. Reade received very large sums. He 
would perhaps be paid £2000 for the right of printing his story in 
serial form ina newspaper or magazine, and from {£1000 to 
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£2000 for its publication in book form, He received almost as. 
much from the American publishers for early sheets of his 
novels, For short articles or stories he was generally paid at 
the rate of £5 a page. 

Charles Reade despised literary foppery. He had a weakness 
for marqueterie, indeed, and was fond of pictures, but his work-- 
shop—or his literary storeroom rather, for he did little actual 
writing here—is bare enough for an anchorite. One side of the: 
room is taken up with shelves of all sizes, varying from that of 
the Zzmes to the duodecimo. Here are stored those wonderful 
guardbooks, scrapbooks, and folios, to keep up which used to- 
be one of the pleasures and labors of his life. They have never 
been disturbed since he took his last look at them. How many 
romantic stories do they contain, how many tales of cruelty, of: 
oppression ! What notes of fiery indignation are to be found at 
their side! What innumerable prone of curious phraseology, 
pg of speech, what volumes of incidents! A tortuous maze,. 
of which for the present the key is gone. This vast collection, 
was divided into note-books, scrapbooks, and folio cards, and’ 
these again were divided into giant folios, and large quartos. 
He filed Liyod’s Weekly News as a chronicle of events. On the- 
lower shelves are volumes of the Zimes, The Illustrated London 
News, The Graphic, the Police News, Day’s Doings, New York 
Police Gazette. He used to devote one day in the week to the: 
entering up of his various newspaper materials, cutting out of 
the great masses of papers and magazines such paragraphs or 
pages as he thought would be useful to him. 

At eight o’clock he used to rise. At nine he breakfasted.. 
At ten he began his work, which generally lasted until two or 
thereabouts. His work was done in the drawing-room, from. 
the windows of which he could look on to the smooth lawn, 
sometimes watching the traffic as it passed the bottom of the- 
garden, or looking on at a game of tennis, or amused py the- 
gambols of his tame hares. When the French windows were- 
closed no noise from the street could reach him, though he was. 
not as some authors, for he even tolerated the presence of a. 
friend when at work. When he had fairly broken the ice of a. 
story he worked with great rapidity, and sometimes for many: 
hours without arest. He loved great sheets of drab manuscript. 
paper, great pens and the blackest of ink. As each sheet was 
done it was numbered and thrown on to the floor, which after a. 
few hours was carpeted with manuscript. The maid-servant 

athered up the sheets ; they were put in order, and sent to his. 
avorite copyist, who returned them written out clean in a neat 
round hand. Mr. Reade went over them again, slashing here: 
or adding there. The revised sheets were once more copied 
out, once more revised, and then sent to the printer’s. Punch 
once declared that a compositor threw himself off Waterloo. 
Bridge in a fit of madness induced by Charles Reade’s manu-- 
script—a little joke which he took much to heart. It proved ef- 
fective, however, and was good for both compositor and copyist. 

One huge tome Mr. Reade has devoted to letters from * Emi- 
nent Men and Women,’ who have written to him on various sub-- 
jects. Each of these has been carefully pasted down, and some-- 
times the envelope which contained them is placed by their. side.. 
With few exceptions these are accompanied by some pungent re-- 
mark, or kindly commentary, in a few vigorous and incisive words. 
We give here a number of examples which seemed to us, during 
a too hasty glance at the book, to possess general interest. 
There are numerous letters from Wilkie Collins on many 
matters, concerning MSS. of novels, and points which one or 
other of the novelists had raised in the construction of plots, and 
soon. Above one.of these is written in Reade’s bold, though 
not always legible, handwriting : ‘ An artist of the pen. There 
are earvibty ew of these among writers.’ Again, Mr. Wilkie: 
Collins has been consulted by his friend, and sends two pages. 
of ‘Considerations for R.,’ Mr. Reade noting that ‘these are- 
remarks by my friend Wilkie, made at the 1oth of December 
number of my story ‘‘ Put Yourself in his Place.’’’ This in: 
itself is a literary curiosity, and it is only our limited space which» 
forbids reproduction, There are several letters from Lord 
Lytton, whom he rated very highly as a dramatist and a novel- 
ist. These are sad scrawls, written in the most slovenly fash-- 
ion, on scraps of poor paper. Some are signed ‘L.,’ others 
‘Lytton.’ One is inscribed, ‘ Bulwer introduces me to Dickens.” 
There are perhaps a dozen letters from Charles Dickens, from 
1861 to 1863, written in'a delicate and legible hand, with his. 
favorite blue ink, from ‘Hanover TerrAce, the office of Ad/ the 
Year Round, and Gadshill,'on various subjects. One of Dick~ 
ens’s daughters had occasion to write to Mr. Reade, ending her 
letter with a most flourishing signature, which he could not de-. 
cipher. He made the best of it, though he was cpeonane & age 

ent, SO 


angry. ‘ Unintelligible Christian name, and a surname 
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wrote a curt reply to Mrs. Kent, because you don’t offend by 
calling a spinster a wife, but by calling a wife miss you may.’ 
This is scribbled in Miss Dickens’s letter of apology and explana- 
tion. A warm friendship appears to have existed between 
Reade and Mr. Dion Boucicault, cemented by the work which 
they did incombination. Indeed, one of the first letters we come 
to is one from Boucicault, to whom the novelist had submitted 
the MS. of the dramatized version of ‘It’s Never too Late to 


Mend.’ On the back of the envelope is the following : ‘ Bouci- 
cault, MS. Drama, ‘‘ It’s Never too Late to Mend.’’ Advises 
me to cut out the Jew and Jacky. Aha! Old Fox! They will 


outlive thee and me.’ There are many letters from Miss Brad- 
don (Mrs. me Sei for whom Mr. Reade entertained the 
greatest regard, and many again from Mr. Edwin Arnold, the 
editor of the Daily Telegraph. Miss Braddon, for instance, 
writes to him on taking a new house: ‘ What a lot of helpless, 
innocent creatures I shall have to slaughter ‘‘ sensationally ’’ for 
the benefit of bricklayers ‘and carpenters.’ And, again, Mr. 
Reade used to maintain ‘that the left hand should be used as 
easily as the right, and carried on a long crusade for the pro- 
mulgation of his idea. About this time we find a short note 
from Miss Braddon, ‘an attempt with the left hand ’—an at- 
tempt which cannot be called successful. In one corner we 
found a letter from George Henry Lewes, undated. ‘ An arti- 
cle by you,’ he writes to Reade, ‘ that wouldn't be worth print- 
ing would be a curiosity in its way, it must be so infernally 
wrong.’ At the top he scribbles: ‘ Are we never to see you on 
a Sunday (between four and six)? We are always in, and gen- 
erally get some good talkers to come.’ Ona letter of Martin 
Tupper he writes: ‘A man unreasonably pitched into; he is 
not the only man who has made an easy hit with a single book. 
Examples : ‘* Dame Europa’s School,’’ ‘‘ Tom Brown's School- 
days,’’ ‘‘ Rab and his Friends,’’ ‘* Self Help,’’ - ae Eyre.”’ 
None of these writers could write two remarkable books if they 
wrote forever.’ 

-This most interesting collection contains a large number of 
letters from actors and actresses. Miss Kate Terry (Mrs. 
Lewis) was a prime favorite. Her letters deal with private 
matters, and are best left alone, but we shall offend no suscep- 
tibilities by reproducing some of Mr. Reade’s kindly words of 
Miss Kate Terry. -He says: ‘The sweetest, tenderest, and 
most intelligent actress of her day. Youmg in years, but old in 
expression, and fuller of talent than an egg is of meat.’ Of 
Miss Ellen Terry he was also a warm admirer. Writting under 
one of her letters to him, written some years ago, he says: 
‘Ellen Terry. Anenigma. Hereyesare pale. Her hair rather 
long ; her complexion delicate. Her expression 4i//s any. pretty 
face’ you ever see beside her, A pattern of fawn-like grace.’ 
And, again, later, he writes, ‘ This young lady possesses to per- 
fection what Voltaire calls ‘‘le grand art de plaire.”’ Play- 
goers will remember Miss Furtado (Mrs. J. S. Clark). Mr. 
Reade has done her some kind office, and she writes to thank 
him. * Miss Furtado—a beautiful girl and an actress ; too fond 
of i/ tremolo as a supposed vehicle of emotion.’ A letter from 
Jefferson—‘ an admirable American actor ’—comes shortly after, 
with a pithy criticism of his acting. Here, again, are a few 
lines about Sothern, by the side of a letter trom the actor to Mr. 
Reade. ‘This gentleman is a dry humorist. I believe he pro- 
fesses to mesmerize, and is an imitator of the Davenport 
Brothers. He can get his hands out of any knot I can tie. His 
Dundreary is true comedy, not farce. He is as grave as a judge 
over it, and in that excellent quality a successor to Liston.’ 
There is an amusing note on a letter from Miss Ada Menken, a 
portion of which we reproduce: ‘Miss Menken, a clever 
woman with beautiful eyes, very dark blue. A bad actress, but 
made a hit by playing Mazeppa in tights—a quadrogamist. Her 
last husband was, I believe, John Heenan. Tew him fight Tom 
4 ees Requiescat in pace. Goodish heart, loose con- 
duct, gone." 

There are two or three short letters from Anthony Trollope. 
Neither of the two novelists seems to have been much enamored 
of the other’s work. During his career, Mr. Reade had busi- 
ness transactions with many publishers, with most of whom 
he appears to have quarrelled, a result which is not surpris- 
ing considering his fiery tongue and caustic pen.. An. amus- 
ing instance of the hastiness with which his opinions changed 
may be related. On one page of the letter book is a note from 
Mr. George Smith, in which he makes an agreement with Mr. 
Reade. nder this is written: ‘From George Smith, the 
Prince of Publishers—a noble gentleman.’ We turn over a few 
pages and come to another letter from Mr. Smith, declining 
in the most courteous manner a proposition of Reade’s, 
stating in the clearest terms his reasons for doing so. ‘ King 
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Smith declines to publish,’ notes the novelist, adding an indig~ 
nant comment. Mr. ,Reade was a large contributor to the 
columns of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette at one time, and one in par- 
ticular of his contributions, ‘ A Hero and a Martyr,’ caused con- 
siderable discussion at the time. Sir Arthur Helps, for 
instance, wrote for a copy of the paper containing the story, that 
he might bring it before the notice of the Queen. ‘ Of course,’ 
he writes, ‘ like all sensible people, she doubtless reads her Palf 
Mall, but she may have missed this story, devoting herselt to- 
the political articles.’ Afterward we hear that the Queen was, 
like many others, incredulous. The hero of the story was James- 
Lambert, and in this volume is a pathetic letter, written in 
rough, uncultivated characters with a long note by Mr. Reade, 
frém which the following is an extract: ‘ Dictated by James 
Lambert, a hero, who saved just forty lives in the Clyde, some of 
them at great peril to himself.’ The letter tells how poor Lam-. 
bert was poverty stricken, and without some friendly aid had 
hot anything but the poorhouse left. ‘It will kill me,’ he says. 
(we quote from memory), ‘ if I am deprived of my daily walk by 
the river side which has been familiar to me for so long.’ Mr. 

Liston showed us a scrap of Mr. Reade’s handwriting when a. 
boy of twelve, a letter which he wrote to his mother, in a bold 
round hand, indicating the progress he had made in his studies, 

On this is inscribed a mem., written a few years ago: ‘ This is. 
the way C. R. wrote before.’ ‘I remember writing this quite 
well, and how proud I was of the / in Sallust.’ 





Texas as a Career. 
[From The Spectator.] 


WE suppose that, on the whole, Mr. Hughes is right ; and that — 


for lads who can ‘rough it’ easily, and like out-of-door life,” 
and have the ability to utilize labor, stock-breeding or s 
keeping in Texas affords a fairish chance of a career. In the 
very amusing little book which he has just published, with the 
letters received from his three nephews engaged in those occu- 
pations, he does not affirm more than that ; and, as far as his. 
evidence goes, even that is not proved beyond doubt. - His. 
nephews, to begin with, are above average. One of them took a 
clerkship in the Aylesbury Dairy Company on £50 a year— 
increased subsequently—and saved £130 within eighteen: 
months—a feat which revealed a man almost predestined to- 
success. The ‘ power of accumulation,’ as Lord Beaconsfield 
used to call it, is not a high moral quality as it is so often de- 
scribed, but a rather low one; but its possessor, if he has any 
sort of chance and average health, and a dislike of drink, rarely 
fails to win the material battle of life. Another of the lads has. 
what the Yankees call ‘ faculty’ in an unusual degree, learni 

to drive sheep over the open country, for instance, a most diffi- 
cult business, in a few weeks, and-being as ready with his 
hands as a Chinese ship-carpenter ; while the third had resolu- 
tion enough, not only to quit a great studio for cattle-breeding, 
but to refuse when earnestly pressed to write about it. The 
writer remembers him as a child, and he had the ‘ root uf the 
matter ’ of life, the capacity for going his own way, in him even 
then. All three, too, belong to the kind of men who can ride 
anything for any distance, eat anything that will sustain life, 
without getting dysentery, and find their way over any country 
without guides, the last a capacity as rare as sesame The 
history of such men is hardly an example, nor do we understand 
that they have been successful in any very inspiriting way. 
They make some money, and their ranch improves, but 
the life is still a terribly hard one. The climate in Southern 
Texas is sometimes vi!lainous, rattlesnakes are quite plentiful, 
one meets scorpions ‘ promiscuously,’ the day’s duties are as 
hard as those of a London hansom-cab driver; and as for the 
home-life, we can see, both from Mr. Hughes’s book and 
Mr. Alldridge’s on Ranch-work, that camping out in a hut om 
Salisbury Plain from July woe ene must be exceedingly like 
it. Of civilization as we understand it there is next to none, 
of recreation as little as may be, and of society a mixture, often 
disagreeable. If you are not reserved, and not uppish, and not: 
stingy, and can hold your tongue under abuse, and can ride 
hard, and eat what comes, and take care of yourself when 
necessary, the ranch man will be’your brother; and the ranch 
man may be a graduate or a particularly rough butcher's boy, 
as happens. You are not exactly beyond the chance of ruin, 
either.’ Mr. Hughes’s nephews say a of others’ failures. 
—indeed, unless they have been severely edited, they are good 
natured to a fault—but we believe of every three ordinary lads. 


who go out, one takes to drinking, one refuses the life, and ~ 


either goes away or dies, and only one fights through. Life is 
by no means all beer and skittles in Texas, any more than any- 
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where else.; but we should say unusually hard, ‘ aggravating,’ 
_ sepa especially by the excessive importance of rude 
eaith. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to read either Mr. Hughes’s or Mr. 
Alldridge’s book without agreeing with them that, on the 
whole, .the life has its temptations. After all, the Hughes 

ry with all their fine qualities, might have found little scope 
at home. The dairy clerk must have succeeded if he had had to 
- Mreak stones, but he might have eaten his heart out ; and the 
high out-of-door qualities of the three would have had little or 
mo scope. Texas may be as bad, except in fertility, as Salis- 
bury Plain ; but then one can get a bit of Texas, while the 
Plain is as much reserved as if it were walled in. Unless a 
‘Man is a squire, or can stock a Northern farm, there is nothing 
for such men to doin England except as subordinates, and as 
subordinates, the protessionals would always undersell them. 
“They have to live in Texas like rough-riders or graziers’ men ; 
‘but then there is, if they survive, the certainty of chances such as 
never open here—chances of wealth expressible by ten in the 
thundred, chances of competence expressible by thirty in the 
hundred, and chances of independence expressible, health being 
sgranted, by, say, 90 per cent. The sharp apprenticeship leads 
‘to results ; and for men with good spirits, who can see that 
life on one side of it must be a picnic, the constant presence of 
vhope, the perfect independence, and the fact of leading a life 
‘more or less creative, are facts outweighing all temporary dis- 
-agreeables, even if they present themselves in the form of 
snakes or scorpions, or of sheep that not only run away, but run 
-a hundred different ways. Besides, it is vain to deny that, for 
Englishmen, at all events, caste is worth keeping, that our 
people seldom benefit by going down in the world, and that in 
tthe ranch-life of Texas, as in the bush-life of Australia, the 
sense of going down is absent. Liberty is an ennobling fact to 
‘those who do not suffer from it ; and the men who can on the 
prairie make a home for themselves, lose half their force, and 
more than half, in the servitudes which, under one form or 
another, are the doom of English youngsters without capital. 

As to there being any degradation in the life, that is all non- 

sense. It is precisely the life led by the English Squire Wes- 

tterns when they bred stock for themselves, with this disadvan- 
‘tage—that the adventurers are badly housed, housed like cot- 

tagers ; and this advantage—that labor being dear, they have 

to be their own bailiffs, and thoroughly learn their own work. 
' Fortunes cannot now be made in Texas without capital, unless 
the young man has exceptional qualities, and is accepted as 
working ~ aera in a ranch ; but the ownership of a large, well- 
“Stocked farming estate, without rent and with cash profits, 
-can be attained by energy, hard work, and luck; and that is 
what, two hundred years ago, men quite as well placed as the 
Hughes Te success. And it is success, if only we 
‘can keep the London idea of success well out of our minds, and 
believe in happiness without quick-thinking society, fresh tele- 
_grams, and a podded life. Lite is not podded in Texas, even if 
you make half a million dollars. 

The only point upon which we have serious doubts of Mr. 
‘Hughes’s theory is the old one—his constantly reiterated asser- 
tion that a man can go ranching, and succeed, and remain an 
-accomplished gentleman all the same. One in a thousand may, 
as one in a thousand might keep a small shop all his life and do 
tthe same thing, but with the majority circumstances will pre- 
‘vail. The accomplishments are so useless, that they are given 

pe P Books are so few, and the body so fatigued, that the habit 
-of reading dies away. Material interests press so sharply and 
*so constantly, that all other interests become insipid, and, after 
.a time, tiresome. The out-door life masters the indoor, and it is 
“indoors that the cultivation which Mr. Hughes values so much 
vis principally kept up. The grazier does not forget his Greek so 
much as become careless about Greek, or even slightly con- 
*temptuous of Greek, in comparison with veterinary knowledge. 
A few may struggle on, and it is a curious fact, not at all ex- 
plained, that Englishmen who take to the rough life do not in 
the same proportion throw off the weight of civilization as 
Dutch Boers, and German stock-breeders, and French planters 
areapttodo. Either their civilization has gone deeper, or, as we 
sshould rather believe, the intensity of the English desire to 
renew England everywhere, acts as a protective ; but the nat- 
“ural tendency of the rough life, when it is successful, must be 
vto produce Squire Westerns. If the tendency does not come out 
‘in the first generation, it does in the second, as successful men 
in Australia and South Atrica know so well, that they either 
“succumb and complain, or make any sacrifice to give their sons a 
fresh bath in old-world culture. It seems to us useless to deny 
‘that there is this drawback to emigration, or to assert that the 
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young Hughes’s letters are ow what they would have 
written at Oxbridge, or to question that if they go on living in 
South Texas their children will be squires of the old and not 
of the new type. Why should they not be? Strike off the port 
wine and its consequences, and there were many good qualities 
in the old men—efficiency, courage, kindliness, and a governing 
power which, if rude in kind, was often very high in degree. 
The cultivated ‘masher’ of our day, and even the hard-work- 
ing young professional, has often faults quite as grave as those 
of the old squire. We are elevating culture into a kind of 
nobility, and forget that it is little in itself, and often improves 
the brain at the cost of deteriorating the character. The unsuc- 
cessful barrister, lawyer, doctor, and offiter, in England is 
often a lower man than the colonist who has adapted himself to 
his conditions, and who can do everything, except study, better 
than his rival. We suppose it is wise that, even if a lad is going 
to a ranch, he should be educated ; but even on that subject a 
doubt will intrude. Had he not better know his own literature 
thoroughly, than all the things which we are now pleased to 
believe constitute education? Be that as it may, we feel satis- 
fied that when ranch-life is discussed as a career, the draw- 
back of intellectual roughening, it it is a drawback, must be 
taken into consideration, and that Mr. Hughes has always been 
upon this point far too sanguine. Betterso, of course, than set up 
a low ideal ; but when our sons’ future is in question, it is well 
to look at the facts, and for all but exceptional men the facts of 
Texas, like the tacts of Cornell University, and the facts of Eng- 
lish aristocratic life, indicate that success in out-of-door pursuits 
and advance in indoor culture are very seldom compatible. 





Current Criticism 


NEw EDITIONS OF TENNYSON :—The possession of editions 
of Tennyson is certainly a thing in which no one should call 
himself esse ‘until he has seen the end,’ From a commer- 
cial point of view, of course, as well as from that of the stricter 
sect of bibliophilism, the possessors of first. editions of Ten- 
nyson are the Gale men, But for the mass of general readers, 
who like books for the reading of them, and who value chiefly 
clear type and nice paper inside and something neat and 
seemly outside, there can be no denying that the last editions 
of the Laureate are the best. We were congratulating our- 
selves the other day on the acquisition of a complete edition of 
Tennyson published under the Kegan Paul régime; but we 
must confess that our sense of satisfaction has been shaken by 
the first volume of the new edition, published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. The edition is to be complete in seven volumes, 
one of which is to appear each month until the end of the year. 
Print and paper leave nothing to be desired, and outside there 
is the familiar smooth green cloth with neat gilt lettering which 
has already given Messrs. Macmillan’s books an individuality 
of their own.— Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 





MEXICAN MONUMENTS :—Mr. Ober traversed Mexico ‘in 
various directions, and his impressions [‘ Travels in Mexico ’} 
coincide in the main with those of other recent travellers. For 
himself the culminating episode of the journey was the crowd- 
ing into a single momentous week the ascent of Popocatepetl, a 
sanguinary bull-fight, and an interview with General Grant! 
He is struck, as others have been, with the curious impartiality 
with which honors and statues are accorded to the leading men 
of every age and party. To Cortes alone, he says, owing to the 
memory of his cruelties, no such honors have been paid. Here 
we venture to think he must be mistaken, for Cortes did not 
stand alone in his iniquities, and the Indian element could 
hardly be strong enough to have prevented the erection of a 
statue to him in the capital, for instance. What is more curious 
is that the Mexicans should have permitted the erection of 
monuments recording their recent defeats by the Americans—a 
piece of bad taste against which our author honorably protests. 
—The Atheneum. 





‘A ROMAN SINGER’ :—Those who agree with us in admiring 
Mr. Crawford's ability, and deprecating, as disagreeable and 
unhealthy, the way in which he manifested it in ‘To Leeward,’ 
will rejoice to find that he has not gone similarly astray in the. 
work now to be considered, and that its hero and heroine are a 
couple of wholesome toned young people, to whom the interest 
and sympathy due to lovers in a novel may safely be given. 
There is a smack of mediaeval romance about the book—which 
is a clever, short, somewhat slight, love-tale, containing such 
old-fashioned ingredients as a fair damsel imprisoned in a re- 
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mote castle, with a stern count for her father, a wicked baron 
whom she detgsts fora suitor, and a true knight who finally 
delivers her from her persecutors. But the antique flavor of 
these materials is skilfully counterbalanced by letting the story 
be told by a person who is too unheroic and commonplace to 
have been chronicled in the ancient tales of chivalry, and whose 
homely individuality keeps continually peeping out—as if by ac- 
cident—in a way that effectually prevents the reader from im- 


agining himself transported back out of modern times.—Zhe 
Spectator. 





‘THE GONDOLA OF LONDON:’—A public man who (like 
Heine’s typical Englishman) has nothing good to say except on 
politics is nowhere nowadays. Lord Rosebery’s excellent 
speech in the House of Lords last Friday would no doubt have 
attracted general attention on its own merits ; but its effect will 
be = enhanced by his having followed it up next day by 
probably the best speech that has ever been made on London 
cabs. That is the kind of versatility that we expect of a modern 
statesman. Lord Rosebery was under the great advantage of 
having been the person to whom Lord Beaconsfield’ famous re- 
mark—‘ a hansom cab! ’tis the gondola of London ’—was orig- 
inally addressed ; and his speech on Saturday—with its com- 
parison of the ‘fare’ to the compound householder and its re- 
cital of the thoughts suggested by a ride in a hansom—proved 
him a worthy recipient of Lord Beaconsfield's happy thought.— 
The Pall Mall Gazette. 





MR. GENUNG ON ‘IN MEMORIAM:’—Mr. Genung cannot 
bear that the object of his adoration should be scanned lightly 
or merely skimmed through ; he forgets that ‘In Memoriam’ 
has a fine, almost unequalled, power of self-defence. A Trans- 
atlantic critic, I believe, once sumined up his judgment of ‘ In 
Memoriam’ by asking, ‘ What on airth is the good of scream- 
ing against the calm facts of Creation?’ Mr. Genung seems 
haunted and pestered by such estimates ; he would like to con- 
vert such acritic. Hence the laborious and platitudinous assur- 
ances in which he deals—not from want of thought, still less from 
want of zeal or of literary expression, but from a misconception 
of what readers‘of ‘In Memoriam’ really need. If I might vent- 
ure on an opinion as to their requirements, it would be that not 
a study but an edition of ‘In Memoriam ’—an edition with se- 
verely reticent notes explanatory of the harder verbal puzzles— 
will one day be required.—Z.’ D. A. Morshead in The Acad- 
emy. 





Notes 


Mr. MAx O’RELL’s letter, printed on another pase, should set 
at rest any doubts that may have been felt as to the nationality of 
the author of that clever brochure, ‘ John Bull and his Island.’ 
The English translation of the book, made by the author himself, 
is said by some who have read both versions to be better than 
the original-—the French. 

Mr. Gosse has discovered an important unpublished poem by 
Gray which he will print in his new edition of that poet’s works, 
to be published in this country by the Armstrongs, by special 
arrangement with Macmillan & Co. 

* Old-Fashioned Fairy-Tales,’ by Mrs. Burton Harrison, illus- 
trated by Miss Rosina Emmet, is a Christmas book which will 
bear the imprint of Charles Scribner’s Sons. The fancy of the 
author and of the artist has been to reproduce something of the 
style of a certain old-time fairy-book, beloved in many nurseries 
more than a quarter of a century back. The present tales are 
purely fantastic, containing none of the sugar-coated germs of 
science and philosophy administered in so many children’s 
books of recent years. Giants and ogres, knights and ladies, 
fairies, elves and gnomes live again, in stories bearing such 
titles as ‘The Princess Eglantine,’ ‘Sybilla, Myrtillo and 
Furioso,’ ‘ Ethalinda, or the Ice-King’s Bride’ and ‘ Blondina, 
or the Turkey-Queen,’ making in all over three hundred pages, 
charmingly embellished with Miss Emmet’s fanciful sketches. 
The cover design, in two shades of Indian red and black, is a 
pronounced success, showing an old-fashioned fairy facing an 
= witch, each surrounded by the emblems ot her 
crait. 

David Jones, who had been the publisher of 7he Saturday 
Review since its foundation, is dead in his seventy-fifth year. 

A Life of the Hon. James G. Blaine, by Charles Wolcott Bal- 
estier, will be issued in a few days b Mr. Worthington. The 
volume has been read in proof by Mr. Blaine. It contains in 
addition to the biography selections from his speeches, A sketch 
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of the life’ of John A. Logan is appended ; and a letter from Mr. 
Blaine giving the chief facts of his own life is reproduced in,fac— 
simile, 

The sixth edition of ‘ Appleton’s Dictionary of New York:andi 
Vicinity ’ is as readable as a book. Its 250 pages of well-printed: 
matter are accurate and well edited, and the information. is. 
brought down to date. 


We have received from Messrs. Taintor Bro’s, Merrill & Co..a. 
complete set of Taintor’s Guides, eleven in all, neatly bound in 
blue-gray paper covers. With these standard manuals imhis 
hand, the traveller can find his way, with the least sible-diffi— 
culty, to the various summer resorts on the Atlantic coast ; 
along the line of the Hudson River ; to Saratoga, the Catskills. 
and the great lakes ; to the White Mountains, the Green Moun- 
tains and Montreal ; to the Pennsylvania coal regions—if busi- 
ness or pleasure calls him in that direction ; and to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington, whither he may wish to turn. his 
steps when Congress is in session, or a President to be inaugu- 
rated. Not the least valuable handbook in the series is the-illus-- 
trated guide to New York City, which describes minutely. the: 
principal streets and parks of the metropolis, and is packed.fulli 
of useful information of all sorts, in tabular form. Thisilittle: 
volume is one that resident New Yorkers, as well as temporary 
sojourners in the city, have found a useful companion. The- 
present edition is an entirely new one. 


The editor of 7ke Current assures us that the two hundred 
and odd autographs "published in connection with the index to. 
the first volume of that journal were those of less than one-third. 
of the whole number of dona-fide contributors. 


On the 28th of June a considerable number of Russian.men-of— 
letters assembled in the Volkovsy graveyard to honor the-memory, 
of Tourguéneff on the occasion of the consecration of the:tomb- 
stone which has just been placed over his remains. It consists. 
of a slab of black granite, which rests upon a base: of gray: 
granite, and bears the brief inscription, ‘Ivan Serguéevich, 
Tourguéneff, 1818-1883.’ 

Having seen a statement to the effect that he hadi stopped 
work upon his History of the Civil War, and was about.to begim 
a history of the reign of Louis Philippe, the Comte de-Paris has. 
written to Messrs. Porter & Coates, his American publishers, as. 
follows: ‘The numerous political duties which have-devolved 
upon me leave me but very little leisure. I am devoting:every 
hour 1 can spare to the prosecution of my great work on the 
American War. The correction of the proof-sheets of volume- 
seventh is progressing favorably, but this volume will not be- 
published without the following one, of which less thamaithird. 
is yet written. As for the history of my grandfather which I'am: 
supposed to write, it would be a task much above my power to 
undertake.’ Volumes 7 and 8 of the French edition, will make 
Volume 4 of the American edition, and will be published here in 
English on the same day they are issued in France. 

Mr. Howells will review in the midsummer Century ‘Two. 
Notable (American) Novels’—E. W. Howe’s ‘ The Story of a. 
Country Town’ and E. W. Bellamy’s ‘ Miss Ludington’s Sister’ 
—in both of which he sees proof of the tendency of the time to 
realistic work in fiction. 

Andreas Munch, the popular Norwegian poet, died at Vedbaek, 
Denmark, on the 27th ylt., at the age of seventy-three. His. 
plays, especially ‘Salomon de Caus,’ and ‘ Lord William: Rus- 
sell,’ enjoyed a great success on the stage of the three: Scan-. 
dinavian countries. He was the author of a large number of 
volumes of lyrical, elegiacal, and romantic verse, and had trans-- 
lated Walter Scott and Tennyson. 


M. Daudet, according to the Paris correspondent of Zhe 
Evening Post,‘ has been pleased to expend no little satire-and 
irony on the United States, because a publisher imthat benightedi 
land called his novel of ‘‘Sappho’’ ‘‘ objectionable,” and de- 
clined to bring it out.’ Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, noting the- 
above, address the editors of the Post as follows : “We: deeply; 
regret to have brought upon ‘‘ the United States.’” M\ Daudet’s 
wrath, but there cannot be two opinions in this country or it. 
England of the character of the book mentioned. We: have 
seldom seen a book more “‘ objectionable.’’ In view of M.. 
Daudet’s criticism it is but fair to us and to the United States. 
(for it seems that the reputation of the entire country is involved). 
to say that when we found that the book was one upon: whichiwe- 
could not place our imprint we so notified M. Daudet; and 
promptly — himin full what he claimed as ‘‘ indemnity ’* for- 
our refusal to publish, although we did not deem ourselves, in 
view of the character of the book, either legally or morally. boundi 
to pay him anything.’ 
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A new serial story, entitled ‘Love and Mirage,’ which is 
expected to attract considerable attention, will begin in an early 
number of Harper's Weekly. The authorship of it is a secret. 

The snc of the Seventh Regiment from this city, and that 
of Confederate troops from New Orleans, will be described by 
Mr. Cable in the August instalment ot ‘ Dr. Sevier’ in Zhe Cen- 
zury. The other fiction of this number will be supplied by Mr. 
James, Prof. Boyesen, Mr. Stockton and ‘ Ivory Black.’ 

Rolfe’s admirable school-edition of Shakspeare being now 
‘complete, in forty volumes, the Messrs. Harper are preparing, 
-and hope to have ready in the fall, a special edition, in twenty 
volumes, adapted, as to style and arrangement, to libraries and 
ito the use of general readers and Shakspearian students. Each 
wolume will contain two plays, with the exception of the last 
‘volume, which will embrace the Sonnets and Poems. The 
edition will be called ‘ The Friendly Edition,’ a name suggested 
to Mr. Rolfe by Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke. 


‘Charles Reade: In Memoriam,’ a poem by Paul H. Hayne,” 


tis published in the current Jndependent. 


The Current claims to have printed during the past six months 
about 1,484,000 words, and credits The Continent with having 
printed during the same term about 1, 268,400. The number 
«credited to the principal monthlies is : Zhe Atlantic 578,400, 
Harper's 650,400, The Century 950,400. 

Mr. Walter Scott, of Paternoster Square, is preparing an 
edition of British and American poets, to be issued in monthly 
volumes, under the editorship of Mr. Joseph Skipsey, a North- 
country writer of local verse. 

A posy from Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Child’s Garden’ appears 
in the current number of 7hke Magazine of Art. The volume 
will not appear before autumn. 


*It is understood,’ says The Atheneum, ‘ that Prince Krapot- 
kine, who is to be liberated from his French prison in the course 
of the present month, and who has accepted a number of com- 
‘missions from English editors and publishers, has resolved to 
‘take up his residence in this country, ’ England. 

The Rev. Alfred Ainger has prepared a new edition of Charles 
‘Lamb's ‘plays, poems and essays, which Macmillan & Co. will 
publish. The same firm make the interesting announcement of 
‘theJA utobiography of Hector Berlioz, and.a new poem ; * Silenus,’ 
by Thomas Woolner, the sculptor. 

The Library Fournal reprints from the Hera/d an account 
f a book-thief’s device for stealing the engravings out of rare 
books. It is merely to slip a piece of wet string along the line 
-of contact between the engraving and the binding at the back 
of the book, and thus moisten the paste. On a second visit, the 
light-fingered gentleman can lift out the picture without cutting 
or tearing it in the least. 

A correspondent of Zhe Atheneum points out that Lord Rose- 
bery—in the speech on London cabs commented upon by the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette, in a note quoted in our Current Criticism this 
week—‘ revived an old error by attributing to Lord Beacons- 
field the invention of the phrase ‘‘ the gondola of London,”’ for 
.a hansom cab. The phrase occurs in Balzac, applied to the 

Paris facres, and was borrowed from him by Mr. Whittey, from 
whom Disraeli probably stole it.’ 

‘Fridolin’s Mystical Marriage,’ from the German of Adolf 
‘Wilbrandt (Gottsberger) is hardly as good-as most of the work 
translated by Clara Bell. We do not refer, of course, to the work 
-of translation, but to the interest of the story. 


‘Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway ; or, Stories of the 
Locomotive in every Land,’ by W. Sloane Kennedy, is an illus- 
trated volume, in which are traced the rise, growth, and prog- 
ress of the railway, from its origin in the early struggles of 
Stephenson and his associates, to its present influential position 
in the commerce and civilization of the age. The book will be 
published by S. C. Griggs & Co. 

‘The Fifth Annual Report of the Archeological Institute of 
America’ contains two important papers by Mr. A. F. Bandelier 
on his investigations and discoveries among the ruined Indian 
pueblos of New Mexico (1883-84), and the third annual report of 
the committee on the American’ School of Classical Studies at 
Athens for the same year. The latter speaks hopefully of the 
work already accomplished in Greece i anticipates eventual 


success in the raising of a capital sum of $150,000 for the per- 
manent endowment of the School, which is most devoutly to 
be wished. The Assos inscriptions gathered and elucidated by 
the ee epigraphist, Dr. Sterrett, will soon be published 
ciety with other results of the year’s labors. 


by the 
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The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


reference.] ala 


No. '742.—Who published in{1860 a volume of poems by Miss Rose Terry 
(now Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke)? 1 particularly want to get a copy of it. 

New York Ciry. W. B. 

{It was published by Osgood, at $1.25, but is now out of print.] 


No. 743.—Why are dog-shows called bench-shows ? 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. J. H.W. 
The supplement to Webster’s Unabridged (1882) says that they are so- 
called for the obvious reason that ‘the animals are usually placed on benches 
or raised platforms. ’] 





No. 744.—A long time ago, in my old home in Massachusetts, there was 
one among our few books which was the delight of my childhood, It was a 
story, told in rhyme, of John’s captivity omens the Indians. It recounted his 
many escapes, his many recaptures, and the final restoration of his liberty 
after nine years of captivity. I wish I could learnif this bookis still in 
existence.——E. B. N., of Boston, has kindly sent me a copy of ‘The Dirge of 
Alaric, the Visigoth,’ in reply to my inquiry ae Tue Critic. 

Buve Isuanp, Iu. auRA W. McCurnTock. 





No. '745.—I should like to get a ye. f of Riggs’s Dictionary and Gram- 
mar of the Sioux or Dakotalanguage, and a Bible, or Episcopal Prayer-book, 
in the same tongue. 


Reppine, Conn. E. Goopate. 


No. 746.—Can you give me Robert Browning’s address,or the name of 
his authorized publishers in London, through whom a communication would 
reach him ? 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. R. 8. V. P. 

[A communication addressed to Mr. Browning in care of the Atheneum 
Club, London, would doubtless reach him. ] 





No. 747.—In the course of my readings lately, I have found references 
to several things which are unknown to me. ill some one please tell me 
what the following refer to? 1. ‘A —s once said he would change his king- 
dom for a pair of shoes.’ Who was he? 2. Whoare the ‘five great popes,’ 
and why are they great? 8. Who made the Pragmatic Sanction ‘his even- 
song and morning prayer?’ 4. What have been the forms of government 
in France since 1848? 

SPRINGFIELD, OxnI0. IR. 

{* France was a republic from 1848 to 1852, when (21, 22 Nov.) Napoleon 
III., then President, was elected Emperor. On Sept. 4, 1870, Napoleon was 
deposed, and a republic established for the third time. 





No. 748.—Where canI get acopy of Allen’s history of Jackson’s cam- 
paigns im the Valley? 
ROOKLYN, N. Y. R. 8. T. 





No. 749.—In its biographical sketch of Governor Cleveland, The Sun says 
that his great-grandfather was born in 1774, and that one of the old gentleman’s 
sons lived to be nearly a hundred. Now if the great-grandfather had married 
at nineteen, his oldest child, if still living, would be but ninety years of age. 
How do you account for this discrepancy. 

New York Ciry. T. G. R. 


[We don’t account for it. It must be a mistake. ] 





ANSWERS, 
NO. 688.—A brief but interesting account of Properzia de Rossi, may be 
found in ‘Historical Pictures Retouched,’ by Mrs. C. H. Dall, in the chapter 
‘Bologna and its Women.’ How reliable an authority this book is, I cannot 


tell 
M. W.N. 


Granp Rapips, Mics. 

No. 717.—The quotation from Lord Houghton about the pine-tree dream- 
ing of the palm, etc., would seem to have its source in Heine’s ‘ Buch der 
Lieder :’ Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam im Norden auf kabler Hoh........ 
Ibn triumt Von einer Palme, die fern im Morgenland. 


Cotumaia, TENN. Ava. v. Ruskowsk1. 





No. 727.—Judge Black publicly asserted that The North American Review 
violated its agreement with him by refusing to publish his reply to Col. In- 
gersollin the same number with the Colonel’s article. Irritated by this he re- 
fused to have further dealings with them. See his letter in the Philadelphia 


. 
Worrssoro, N. Y. 8. H. Scorr. 








PuILANTHROPY usually means eer | good to the race without personal advantage ; 
but those who benefit the race are wéll entitled toa reward. Tue Travecers’ Lirg 
AND AccipENT InsurANCE Company, of Hartford, Conn., is a philanthropic organiza- 
tion, though organized for business profit ; for it protects the maimed from want and 
suffering, the middle-aged invalid irons penury and wretchedness, and families from 
beggary or worse. Its Combined Life and Accident Policies are the cheapest first- 
class goods in the market. 


